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UR International Union certainly had the eyes of all delegates and 
the attention of the Convention recently held in Denver, Colorado. 


Tr 


HE committee appointed to meet the committee for the C. I. 0., which 

are to meet in Washington on October 25th, will not be able to make 
a settlement unless representatives of both sides are backed up by those 
behind them and resiliency prevails. Two immovable mountains are im- 
possible to do business with. We are hopeful that the rank and file of the 
organizations will see the necessity of giving way here and there so that 
Labor may be united into one large family. Two-thirds of the last Con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor was taken up by. continued 
denunciations and continued arguments and explanations of the C. I. O. 
Some of this valuable time was, in our judgment, wasted. 

We cannot come together or do the Labor Movement any good by 
calling each other names. 


a 


SUALLY those who fight loudest with their mouths do the least ‘with 
their hands and heads. 
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UR International Union is now represented on the Executive Council 

of the Federation and on the Building Trades Council of the National 
Building Trades Department. Some progress! A few years ago, when 
we first began to go to these conventions, very few wanted to be asso- 
ciated with our people. During the last Convention we could not sit for 
one moment in our regular seats without being approached by represen- 
tative after representative asking us for help, for encouragement and for 
assistance. One delegate had the presumption to say “I was going to be a 
candidate for a certain office but I was told before I started that it would 
be useless to be a candidate unless I had the approval of the Teamsters’ 
International Union.” This, of course, was ridiculous, as we only had 
2,200 votes in a total vote of 26,000. We so advised the man making such 
a statement. 


TTF 


HE committee appointed by the C. I. O., of course, will have to report 

back to their people but unless amongst the committee are strong men, 
determined to recommend that the jurisdiction rights of the International 
Unions, chartered many years by the Federation, must prevail, then we 
are satisfied that no good will come from the meeting. At any rate, we 
should not endanger our standing by making prophecies. 
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Report of Delegates to the Fifty- 
Seventh Annual Convention of 
the American Federation of 
Labor, Held in Denver, Colo., 
Beginning October 4, 1937 


In accordance with our Constitu- 
tion, we, your delegates to the Con- 
vention of the American Federation 
of Labor, desire to submit the follow- 
ing report: 

The Convention opened in Denver, 
Colorado, on Monday morning, Octo- 
ber 4, 1937, in the Municipal Audito- 
rium Building. Edward E. Goshen, 
Chairman of the Convention Arrange- 
ments Committee, presided. Preced- 
ing the opening of the Convention a 
band of union musicians presented a 
most splendid musical program. Mon- 
signor O’Ryan of St. Leo’s Catholic 
Church, was called upon and invoked 
the blessing. In his prayer he asked 
the God of our people, the God who 
reigns over humanity, to bless the 
Convention and to direct its work, its 
expressions and declarations. Gov- 
ernor Ammons of Colorado next ad- 
dressed the Convention, as well as 
Benjamin F. Stapleton, Mayor of 
Denver. We also had an address of 
encouragement and goodwill by the 
Secretary of the Denver Chamber of 
Commerce, George E. Collison. There 
were many other addresses, especially 
by labor representatitves, on which 
space will not permit us to dwell. 
They were of the usual character, 
with words of welcome from the La- 
bor Movement of Denver and Colo- 
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rado, but they also contained an en- 
couraging note which explained the 
wonderful progress, numerically and 
otherwise, made by the Labor Move- 
ment in Colorado within the last year. 
After President Green thanked the 
delegates and extended the thanks of 
the Convention to the honorable 
speakers, he delivered an address at 
some length explaining the position 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
especially in its relations and dealings 
and misunderstandings with the C. I. 
O. His address was received with 
great enthusiasm and applause by the 
Convention. 

The next action of the Convention 
was the report of the Committee on 
Credentials, which reported 466 dele- 
gates, representing 83 international 
and national unions, 4 departments, 
34 state branches, 101 central bodies, 
68 local trade and federal labor unions 
and 3 fraternal delegates, two from 
Great Britain and one from Canada. 
The committee’s report as submitted 
was adopted by the Convention. There 
was considerable surprise, however, 
because one of the delegates repre- 
senting the Typographical Union, 
Charles P. Howard, had entered 
against him a protest by the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Join- 
ers, because of the fact that he was 
General Secretary of the C. I. O. group 
and had signed his name as Secretary 
to charters which were issued to or- 
ganizations of the C. I. O., which 
granted them jurisdiction and ordered 
them to organize those workers who 
were holding membership in legiti- 
mate organizations of the American 
Federation of Labor. The protest was 
turned over to the Committee on Cre- 
dentials who were to report later, and, 
by the way, I might say that later on 
in the Convention after four or five 
hours of discussion, the protest of the 
Carpenters against Charles P. How- 
ard was sustained by the Convention, 
and the President of the Typographi- 
cal Union, Charles P. Howard, was 
not seated as a delegate. This is the 


first time in the history of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor that the 
President of an International Union 
was refused a seat in the Convention. 
It is needless to say, however, that 
many of the delegates expressed them- 
selves in great bitterness at the action 
of Charles P. Howard. Many felt that 
he could not honestly represent and 
help make laws governing the Federa- 
tion organizations when he was in 
sympathy and acting as an officer of 
the C. I. O. We repeat, however, this 
was a very serious proceeding and it 
was the first time in the history of 
this great body that the head of an 
International Union, a union which 
helped to found the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, was refused a seat in 
the Convention. The other delegates 
of the Typographical Union, however, 
were permitted to cast the entire vote 
of the organization whenever a roll 
call vote was taken. 


An address of great importance and 
containing a great deal of informa- 
tion was delivered by Chairman Mad- 
den of the National Labor Relations 
Board. It was the privilege and good 
fortune of President Tobin to have a 
private luncheon with Chairman 
Madden, at which time he discussed 
with him many of the angles dealing 
with the National Labor Relations 
Act. We might say in all justice to 
Chairman Madden that he clarified 
many points not clearly understood 
by your delegates, although your 
President had something to do with 
the discussions on the act before it 
became a law, consulting with its 
creator and sponsor, Senator Robert 
Wagner. Considerable criticism ob- 
tained during the proceedings of the 
Convention over many of the decisions 
made by the National Labor Relations 
Board. The National Labor Relations 
Act itself was highly commended by 
many of the speakers, and the fault 
seemed to be with decisions rendered 
by representatives of the Board, all 
of which, in our judgment, will be 
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straightened out as the law becomes 
more thoroughly understood. 


A representative of the Chinese 
government, Dr. T. V. Koo, who is 
also Secretary of the World’s Student 
Christian Association, delivered what 
can properly be called the most en- 
lightening address delivered at the 
Convention, dealing with the Asiatic 
situation or the conflict between China 
and Japan. To say that his address 
was just merely a talk would be an 
injustice, because it contained infor- 
mation and education on this all-im- 
portant world situation that not only 
was of benefit to your delegates but 
we believe was instructive and help- 
ful to millions of Americans, for the 
clarity of expression and the careful 
analysis of that conflict. I might ven- 
ture this opinion: that as a result of 
this address by Dr. Koo if a vote had 
been taken by the Convention, I do not 
believe there would have been one 
delegate that would not have voted 
that Japan was wrong and China was 
entitled to the sympathy and help of 
all American working men and 
women. This last expression, of 
course, is just an opinion of your dele- 
gates. 

The matter of greatest importance 
to our organization was that dealing 
with the affairs of our own Interna- 
tional Union. The Executive Council 
in its report explaining what it had 
done during the year—in other words, 
giving an accounting of its affairs, its 
decisions and transactions to the 
Convention, explained that it had 
granted jurisdiction to the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters over 
warehouse employes except those di- 
rectly on the waterfront. The Council 
explained to the Convention that 
after hearing all the evidence they 
believed this action was in the best 
interests of those employed in ware- 
houses as well as the employers own- 
ing warehouses. And might we add 
that the Convention unanimously 
adopted that part of the Council’s re- 
port, which confirms once and for all 


to those that may be interested and 
to our membership in general, the 
jurisdiction over warehouse employes 
as granted to our International Union, 
except those directly employed in 
warehouses on the waterfront where 
merchandise has been loaded and un- 
loaded from ships, boats and tugs. 


The next matter of importance to 
our people was that contained in the 
Executive Council’s report condemn- 
ing the Brewery Workers’ Interna- 
tional Union for proceeding to court 
and applying for an injunction re- 
straining the Executive Council from 
putting into effect the decisions of 
previous conventions of the American 
Federation of Labor. Some of us have 
attended the conventions of the Fed- 
eration for thirty years without miss- 
ing any, and in all that time we have 
never heard anything so scathing or 
cutting as the message of condemna- 
tion contained in the Executive Coun- 
cil’s report. Might I say here for the 
benefit of our membership that our 
International Union could have pro- 
tested the seating of the delegates rep- 
resenting the Brewery Workers, but 
because of the turmoil and discontent 
obtaining within the Labor Move- 
ment we believed that we should make 
a sacrifice and sit in the Convention 
with those men who not only were 
applying for injunctions against the 
American Federation of Labor, but 
were applying for injunctions against 
our International Union in many dis- 
tricts and also helping, aiding and 
abetting the brewery owners in Cali- 
fornia and other places where those 
employers have brought suits for 
cash against our International Union. 
We discussed this matter and having 
first the consideration of the Labor 
Movement at heart, we decided not to 
enter any protest against the Brewery 
Workers’ credentials. I might also add 
this opinion: if we had protested 
against their seating undoubtedly 
they would have been unseated and 
refused a place in the Convention. 

(Continued on Page 15) 











(By DANIEL J. TOBIN) 


E\ vervone you meet will confront you with the question, “Is there going 
to be another war? Are we going to get tangled up once more in a war 
in Europe? Don’t you think it looks bad for us in that conflict between 
China and Japan?” etc., etc. 

In answer I desire to say, from my observations and readings and 
from my knowledge and understanding of European conditions that there 
is no man living, including the President of the United States, that can 
safely say that our American people will not be involved in another war. 
Why? Because from day to day anything can happen that might involve 
us in war. For instance, we had no intention of going into the last Euro- 
pean war when that war broke out in 1914. And I remember very dis- 
tinctly of making several speeches in behalf of the re-election of Presi- 
dent Wilson in the Fall of 1916, and my subject and theory and argument 
was that through his great strategy and diplomacy as well as his honesty 
and intelligence, he had “kept us out of war.” And lo and behold, six 
months after the election in November, 1916, we were involved in a war. 
Why? Because some blundering German war lords sent out word to sink 
the Lusitania. Because of that foolish act Germany forced the United 
States into the war when we all wanted to keep out of it, and by such act 
Germany lost the war, because up to that time Germany had France and 
England backed off the war front and was on the verge of winning the 
war. I very well remember the sinking of the battleship Maine in 1898. 
The whole nation was up in arms because Spain was held responsible, as 
the vessel was sunk in close proximity to Cuba, in waters supposed to be 
mined or controlled by the Spanish government, who then governed Cuba. 
The hue and cry went out everywhere to destroy Spain and we entered 
into the war against Spain and we licked Spain and took over Cuba and 
the Philippine Islands. What good they did us is just a question of your 
opinion. My personal opinion is that they have been a source of annoy- 
ance and worry to us ever since we took them over. Even after we gave 
Cuba self-government it has not relieved us of our worries and unrest, as 
they have been fighting continuously amongst themselves in recent years. 
And after we give complete control of their own affairs to the Philippine 
Islands I predict that they will be the cause of many a heartache to our 
government for many years. Instead of being a source of revenue to us 
they have caused us considerable expense. There are many now who believe 
that the Spanish government never was responsible for the sinking of 
the Maine, but that it was sunk by some wily, crafty revolutionist sympa- 
thetic or in the employ of the Cuban insurgents. Whether any inside 
officials of our government have any knowledge of this last statement is 
something we cannot say. We do know that if they did have such knowl- 
edge they would never make it public. Our government could not afford 
to admit that they blundered. Of course in the war with Spain it was just 
the same as putting up against each other a well trained prize fighter of 
twenty-five years of age and an old man of seventy. The Spanish War, 
however, did one thing. It showed us how helpless we were as far as a 
war machine or navy was concerned. What I am leading to is this: We 
have not the trained, tricky diplomatic representatives that they have in 
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European countries. Our government and its representatives are honest 
and sincere. The trained men of other governments are capable of all 
kinds of what they call “diplomatic necessities” based on trickery and 
strategy. I am wondering if it isn’t possible that one of our ships over 
there in Chinese waters may not be blown up some night and the crime 
laid at the feet of Japan. If the Chinese could have this done and, by the 
way, they have some very able men now connected with the Chinese gov- 
ernment—I repeat, if they could have this done at any price there would 
undoubtedly be such a hue and cry raised that our country would be 
involved in this Asiatic war. Yes, it would even pay England or France 
or Russia to have it done, so that we would take the lead and in our 
country you would have all of the war lords, those that manufacture muni- 
tions of war and those that build ships and all that constitute such ele- 
ments, buying up newspaper space calling our government “Coward” 
because we allowed the Japanese or Chinese to blow up our ships and did 
not have backbone enough to go to war. That’s what they did in the last 
great World War when they forced us in after the sinking of the Lusi- 
tania. I myself sat on the platform and heard a Congressman-at-Large 
from Illinois, now deceased, make the statement that he had just come 
from France and had seen the dead on the roads of France, laid there by 
German bullets, and that the President of the United States was nothing 
better than a murderer and should be held responsible for the slaughter of 
France and England, because he did not have backbone enough to declare 
war against Germany. That same man was a wealthy, narrow-minded 
partisan and took advantage of the situation by trying to create a mob 
prejudice against President Wilson, and that was before the sinking of 
the Lusitania. Everyone in our country wants to keep out of war, but 
just as soon as something happens as happened before we went into the 
Spanish-American war or the World War, I repeat when something hap- 
pens the cry will go out and the first thing you know our untrained diplo- 


matic representatives and our war lords will lead the lambs once more to 
the slaughter house. 


eT se 


Sometimes I get impatient at the adverse, unjust criticism of the press 
and of men in public life when they find so much fault with Labor because 
Labor has its misunderstandings. First let me say that Labor organiza- 
tions, like other large bodies of men, are entitled to their percentage of 
mistakes and misunderstandings. Only through years of experience can 
those misunderstandings involving large numbers of men be overcome. 
In every organization—yes, and in every government—we find much more 
serious misunderstandings than we find amongst the multitudes compris- 
ing the Labor Movement. Just at the present time because we have a split 
in the Labor Movement, all of those known enemies of ours and all of the 
so-called people that say they are our friends are wearing crepe, lament- 
ing the loss to Labor because of this division now in its ranks. As a matter 
of fact let us say for the benefit of our own membership and the public, 
that Labor has not lost one iota in strength or in advancement as a result 
of this division of opinion between the two factions in the Labor Move- 
ment. On the contrary both sides have substantially advanced their mem- 
bership and bettered their conditions. It is true there should be no divi- 
sion and that the men of Labor that are responsible for the division should 
put forth every effort to make sacrifices if necessary, to bring about the 
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solidarity of the Labor Movement. Labor men who are capable of handling 
serious disputes such as strikes and lockouts and who are capable of defeat- 
ing their most unjust enemies, and are capable of going into courts and 
pleading their cases successfully, and who have been successful in con- 
vincing the state and national legislatures of the justice of their cause— 
certainly men of that kind should have brains and courage sufficient to 
reach an understanding and to make reasonable advances towards each 
other, to the end that Labor would be merged into one solid front. But 
while we have men that are human as well as honest representing both 
sides, men who have fought their way from the bottom to the top, we are 
unfortunately also cursed when we reach a division amongst ourselves 
because of the obstinacy and determination of those men to stand out to 
the last in their endeavor to gain their point. This quality has made them 
successful in dealing with the employers and the courts and the govern- 
ments of state and nation. In this division between ourselves it is reacting 
against us. Of course it is a pity. There is no need of it. It should and 
must end and end in the very near future; otherwise the rank and file 
where they are permitted to express themselves should not hesitate to tell 
their leaders, when in conference assembled, just how they feel on this 
split in the great family of the organized workers. But let us not curse 
Labor for its disagreements, because they are quite insignificant when 
compared to the division and disagreements within governments and par- 
ties as well as within many of the churches and social bodies. Look at 
the Republican Party. Today there are three different and distinct factions 
fighting for their ideas and either one of the groups will not surrender 
their opinions to the other, and while they are quarreling they have lost 
control of the political machinery of the nation. Take a glance at the 
Democratic Party. You noticed the opposition to President Roosevelt that 
was led by Democratic Senators. And look at the leadership which com- 
prises the Liberty League, headed by some of the big men in the Demo- 
cratic Party, who have no other purpose except to destroy that part of 
the Democratic regime controlled or influenced or following in the foot- 
steps of President Roosevelt. Certainly there is no dispute in Labor as 
bitter as the differences within those two political organizations. 

Then let us look at the conditions of nations. We find Spain divided 
into two separate and distinct factions murdering each other. The Spanish 
people are supposed to be one of the oldest and most classical and edu- 
cated races of Europe. There is a difference as to the form of government 
they should have, and as a result there is a rebellion which has led to a 
war, in which the poor, innocent, hard-working people of Spain have been 
butchered and their property destroyed. Then again we find a substantial 
disagreement between chains of nations. On one side there is Germany 
and Italy lined up and distinctly in opposition to the policies of England 
and France. And as a result of these disagreements between these so- 
called leaders, it may result in entangling us in another European war. 
Then again we have every one of those nations agreeing that Japan is 
willfully trampling on every humanitarian instinct by crushing and de- 
stroying the innocent people of China. There isn’t a nation in Europe that 
does not agree that it is a crime against civilization perpetrated by Japan 
on the Chinese. But that is as far as they go. Each is afraid to take the 
lead in calling upon Japan to cease its butchering. Each nation in Europe 
is watching the other and most of this disagreement, hatred, and organiz- 
ing of armies is caused by two or three leaders in the political arena of 
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each of those countries. Why, then, should we find fault or why should we 
be surprised when eight or nine millions of working men are involved in 
a misunderstanding? They, too, are human and have their disagreements. 
But in contrast to the disagreements between statesmen and politicians 
representing the several countries named above, the Labor men are honest 
in their disagreements. The politicians and dictators are dishonest and 


violate agreements and understandings based on civilization and humani- 
tarian principles. 


TTF 


cAddress Delivered by 
PRESIDENT DANIEL J. TOBIN 


at the convention of the 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR IN DENVER 


dealing with the jurisdictional dispute of the Brewery Workers and their 
law suit applying for injunction against the American Federation 
of Labor and the International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
in the Federal Courts of the District of Columbia. 


President Tobin, International Brotherhood of Teamsters: Mr. Chair- 
man and delegates—First I want to say to you that on the advice of our 
lawyers I was practically instructed not to enter into a discussion of this 
case because the Brewery Workers have suits against us, an injunction 
against us and the Federation of Labor in many sections of the country. 


Upon the opening of this convention our delegates were in doubt as 
to whether or not we should sit in the convention with other delegates 
who had resorted, for the first time in the history of a dispute that has 
been going on for thirty years, to run into the courts and holler for pro- 
tection from the enemies of labor in a dispute that should have been and 
was settled by this American Federation of Labor. 

After considerable discussion amongst ourselves, taking into consid- 
eration the discontent and division in the ranks of labor, we decided to 
attend this convention. Our membership were bitterly opposed to our 
attending this convention and sitting in the same room with those kind 
of people. 

Brother Obergfell has attempted to tell you that it is an everyday 
practice of international unions to run to the courts and appeal from the 
decisions of these conventions. I have attended every convention of the 
American Federation of Labor for thirty-one years. This is my thirty-first 
convention. I have seen many bitter disputes on the floor of the conven- 
tion; I have seen not less than one hundred decisions made by the con- 
vention of the Federation on jurisdiction, and for the first time in the 
history of any jurisdiction dispute has any of the parties gone to court. 

You heard Brother Duffy state yesterday about the number of juris- 
diction disputes in which the Carpenters were involved. In my first attend- 
ance in these conventions there were two or three international unions of 
Woodworkers, one a very important international union. A decision was 
rendered against them, their charter was taken away, but they did not 
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run into the courts and try to set aside the right and authority of this 
convention. 

I remember the case of the Steamfitters and Plumbers. For over ten 
years it took up one day in each convention. Nothing so bitter in misun- 
derstanding ever obtained within the Federation. Those men on both sides 
of that question were strong willed men and men of determination, but 
when the convention rendered a decision they did not run into the courts 
and destroy the right of this Federation to make decisions on jurisdictions. 

Why, if the Brewery Workers win in their suit against the Executive 
Council in their prayer for an injunction in the District of Columbia, you 
might as well abolish your Federation, because every organization that 
has a decision rendered against it by an overwhelming majority of the 
convention can run to their lawyers and apply for an injunction restrain- 
ing the Federation from carrying out the decisions of the convention. 

That is the precedent the Brewery Workers are trying to set up by 
running to the courts. Won’t we be confronted with a fine situation? 
Every decision made by a majority of this convention, if the Brewery 
Workers win, can be appealed to the courts. That is the danger of this 
prayer of theirs. 

Brother Joe Obergfell said that there was no intention to ask for 
damages. They don’t know what they are going to do. If they win their 
case they can sue for loss under the Sherman Anti-Trust Law. To prove 
the insincerity and inaccuracy of that statement they are now suing us in 
Los Angeles and other places, and they are backing the brewery owners 
in the state of Washington and the state of Oregon who are suing us for 
$3,000,000 damages sustained because we are endeavoring to put into 
practice the decisions of all these conventions. That is why I have to be 
careful what I say. 

The records of these conventions are in the hands of our enemies, and 
the lawyers for the brewery owners and the Brewery Workers. That is 
why our attorneys cautioned us against any express:on that might be used 
in the courts against the officers of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters. 

The Brewery Workers—and it is their business, I suppose—have 
spent hundreds of thousands of dollars in trying to defend their position 
in refusing to obey the decisions of this convention. Two or three separate 
convention decisions were rendered overwhelmingly and they have abso- 
lutely refused to consider abiding by the decisions of the convention. 

They have spent hundreds of thousands of dollars in strike benefits. 
God only knows how much they have lost in their investments, taking 
over breweries that were practically bankrupt because of this thing and 
the payment of enormous fees to attorneys; but they have refused to pay 
the one cent assessment since last June levied by the conference in Cin- 
cinnati to help to defend this Federation and to organize the unorganized 
toilers of the nation. 

And they stand in this convention, after endeavoring to strangle by 
legal procedure the officers of the Federation, and they blatantly tell you 
they have all kinds of money to spend for lawyers’ fees to destroy the Fed- 
eration, but not one cent assessment can they pay or will they pay, so they 
have said, to help preserve this American Federation of Labor. 

Maybe I am wrong, maybe they have paid their assessment when 
they came here. They had not paid when the Council was in session. Have 
they paid that assessment? At any rate they did not have any of the 
assessment paid when the Council was preparing this report. Secretary 
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Morrison says he doesn’t know, but I venture to say they haven’t paid 
any of it. I hope I am wrong. 


I have no word of approval for the actions of the C. I. O. unions in 
withdrawing from this Federation. I think they blundered very seriously, 
but in their withdrawal they just rebelled from the decision of the ma- 
jority. I think if they said in here the question dividing us might have 
reached a better state of understanding than by their withdrawal. 

But bear this in mind: The C. I. O. unions in their withdrawal did 
one thing for which they cannot explain their position, and that was that 
they refused to abide by a majority of the convention. That is what the 
Brewery Workers are doing now. The only difference is that not one of 
the C. I. O. unions, bitterly as they have attacked us, not one of them has 
taken us into court for the suspension of their charters, but the Brewery 
Workers have taken us into court. 


May I ask of you international men what would you do with a local 
union of yours that had all the courts of your organization to resort to, 
even under your laws to appeal from the decision of your Board to your 
convention, and your convention sustained you as officers in a decision you 
made against your local and then that your local union refusing to abide 
by the decision of your convention, took your international into court? 


Still we sit in here, we men of flesh and blood, and we sit in conference 
with an organization that has attempted to destroy the very foundations 
of this Federation. Well, we are not going to do it very much longer. 
There isn’t an organization in America that the Teamsters haven’t helped, 
or that they are not willing to help. There isn’t an organization in America | 
that we have ever had a dispute with that we weren’t willing to go our 
share of the way to settle it. We went more than around the track double 
to settle this question. After it had been discussed in a convention we 
decided to come back to another convention, which was a violation of the 
laws of the Federation. After discussing it in the second convention we 
attended conference after conference. 


We offered compromises and the rigidity and stubbornness of our 
opponents on the other side was of such a nature that they were like an 
immovable mountain, not one particle of resiliency in their determination 
to go along that determined line. They said it is our way or no way. The 
heads of the largest breweries in the industry, men who for years did not 
know us, men who were our enemies and friendly to the brewery workers, 
have sat in conference with us, the largest brewers in America, they have 
sat in conference with both sides listening, and they have said that the 
Brewery Workers ought to accept the compromise proposals made by the 
Teamsters. They said, “No, there is no such thing, no compromise, there 
is no resiliency, there is just our determination that our way must prevail, 
and the Executive Council, the Federation, public opinion or nothing else 
wil] move us one iota from that determined line.” 


We cannot, being in close touch with every industry, allow any truck 
drivers that are hauling through the streets every day, backing up at the 
steamship wharves and at the railroad stations, mingling with commerce, 
to hold membership outside of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters. 
If they were not out in the public eye dealing in competition with us we 
might be willing to give some way in such a case, but every truck driver 
working for a brewery, hauling freight to the freight houses, hauling to 
the steamship lines, mingling with our people, if he loses his job in a 

brewery he knows nothing else except to drive a truck, he seeks employ- 
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ment in our other many branches. Consequently, he is nothing but a 
truck driver, he is not a brewery worker except he is on the brewery 
payroll. He is not as much of a brewery worker as the plumber, because 
the plumber is inside in the brewery; he has something to do with the 
piping of the tanks and the vats, but the plumber is a member of the 
Plumbers’ Union. But here is a truck driver that never goes inside the 
brewery. He is hauling freight. 


In the last year we witnessed the coal miners starting to operate 
trucks from the mouth of the mine to the cities of Philadelphia and 
Seattle, and we had to tell them, “You can’t have coal drivers in your 
organization,” and they haven’t got any now. That is the answer to the 
question. 

We will never double-cross anybody. We can do more good for the 
Brewery Workers than they can do themselves if they will work in har- 
mony with this decision of the American Federation of Labor. The indus- 
try is suffering from over-taxation. The Brewery Workers cannot raise 
wages under the present conditions in the industry. There are unorganized 
brewers throughout the country on the inside and outside and in Canada 
that we can help to organize. 

They talk about their economic solidarity. They say that if they lose 
the truck driver they will lose the inside beer worker. Mind you, he can’t 
haul it until it is manufactured, and that would be a case where they would 
lose their power to regulate wages. 


We have gone this far, which we have never done for any other 
organization except by mutual understanding. We have agreed that wher- 
ever the brewery worker has trouble we will not only stick to the end but 
we will lead in the fight, and we have demonstrated that with other trades. 


I have before me here, to endeavor to prove to you the inaccuracy of 
the statement made by Brother Obergfell that they have no intention of 
suing the members of the Council—maybe that is not accurate, that is not 
the word—but at any rate it does not line up with what they have done 
to us or tried to do to us in other places. Now, we are being sued under 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Law by the Associated Brewers of California, 
backed up by other brewers, and from all the information that we have 
obtained we have very strong reasons to believe—because thcy could not 
know it themselves—that it is obtained from the Brewery Workers. They 
-_ — and backed and counseled and influenced by the Brewery 

orkers. 


We had a case come up for trial yesterday in Los Angeles, that labor- 
hating city for many years, now almost on the verge of complete organiza- 
tion through the militancy of the campaign we are making in that city. 
The Brewery Workers sued us there. We brought a counter-suit, a cross- 
suit, to dismiss the suit. I do not have the details of the case. I know 
there was money involved. 


We won the cross-complaint yesterday, and although I realize it is 
late, because it is of interest to the labor movement I am going to read 
to you the expression of the Federal Judge. This Federal Judge is reputed 
to be one of the best legal authorities on the Federal bench, and there 
never has been one of his opinions overruled by the higher courts. We 
were in a prejudiced district where the influence of Harrison Gray Otis 
and Chandler, his son-in-law, still obtain, through the Los Angeles Times. 
We did not expect anything like as clean-cut a decision as we obtained, 
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and in that decision the Federation is mentioned. I will not read the 
whole opinion. 

The court overruled the contentions of the Brewery Workers’ Union 
and denied the motions to strike our answer and cross-complaint. The 
source of the opinion is of great significance because the judge who wrote 
it is a great lawyer who has seldom, if ever, been reversed. 

After detailing the pleadings and the relief sought on the one hand 
by the Brewery Workers and on the other by the Teamsters, the opinion 
proceeds: 

The Court: “The reflection, that it is to be regretted that great 
labor organizatitons, approved by the law of the land and essentially 
necessary in preserving the balance of fair dealing between employers 
and the workers, cannot adjust the difficulties which have arisen, is 
pressed upon the mind of the court. ... 

“The law guarantees to the workers the right to self-presentation, be 
it singly, by groups or in body, in their dealings with their employer. 
The employer must recognize the selected representative unit or body. 
There is no dispute here as to the effect of that law, or disagreement with 
it on the part of the brewery employers. The employes, Brewery Workers’ 
Association, allege their united union capacity; the separate plaintiffs 
allege their individual and collective representative capacity. 

“And here we have the question to be determined divided: The Brewery 
Workers’ Association, a unit member of the American Federation of 
Labor, bound by al] engagements that it has assumed as a member of that 
union internationally, may it separately assert that its bargaining agency 
is not affected at all by any condition that it voluntarily assumed as such 
organized body, so affiliated. The answer would seem to be: If you have 
determined, directly or impliedly, that the American Federation of Labor 
shall within its power restrict your choice of representatives for collective 
bargaining purposes, you are bound by your contract, for you speak only 
by reason of your union capacity, which is limited in its right. So much 
being said, it follows that the plaintiffs, speaking only in their union 
right, cannot say, ‘We disaffirm any voluntary engagements so entered 
into by us with our great sponsor, and propose to insist upon independent 
right of choice.’ ” 

Therefore, the Brewery Workers lost the case and we won on our 
cross-complaint. I want you to notice this one thing. I don’t suppose the 
Federal judge who presided in that case ever had a labor case before, and 
certainly not any of such magnitude as this one. He declares in substance 
that when you enter into affiliation with the American Federation of 
Labor and you remain in affiliation you are bound by the decisions of this 
Federation. 

Judge Roach, the Federal judge in San Francisco, on appeal from 
the brewery owners, went over another case for nine months. This was 
the case of the Brewery Owners of San Francisco. All parties were repre- 
sented, the Brewery Workers, the International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
and the Brewery Owners. Judge Roach was a union man for many years, 
trained in the trade union movement, and has been a member of the state 
judiciary for many years in California. He was appointed a year or two 
ago to the Federal Court in San Francisco and after nine months of careful 
studying of the laws, Federal Judge Roach decided that this Federation 
had the power, and he so ruled, to make a decision, and that the decision 
of this Federation should be observed by the Brewery Owners. 
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Federal Judge James of Los Angeles, the judge that I just referred 
to, reaffirms the opinion of Judge Roach, and we hear from those Brewery 
Workers that this Federation has no power to set aside its original so- 
called charters or certificates of affiliation, or to amend them or take them 
away if necessary. 

The Brewery Workers had their certificate of affiliation amended on 
more than one occasion. We gave them an amendment to their charter 
rights when we gave them the cereal and soft drink workers, flour mill 
employes and all of that. But that amendment was O. K., because it ex- 
tended their jurisdiction. Now, when the Federation, after three or four 
years of discussing the matter and by overwhelming majorities—and, by 
the way, let me remind you that when that decision was made saying 
that the truck driver running the streets, although on the brewery payroll, 
should properly belong in the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, let 
me remind you that every one of the C. I. O. unions were in here and 
voted their full strength against that decision. It was not a decision of 
this convention of so-called craft unions. It was a decision made in two 
conventions where the industrial unionists were present and voted. 

You may do as you like in this convention and in other conventions, 
but I say to you if the Brewery Workers win in this case in the District 
of Columbia, in which the International Brotherhood of Teamsters is 
named and is tied in with the Executive Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, that will be the end of your labor movement—and I am not 
a pessimist, I have seen this labor movement fight battles that seemed 
insurmountable battles, that were very depressing. Ihave seen it come out 
on top, but if the courts of our country are permitted to overrule the 
actions of two conventions, deliberative bodies, where men are sound in 
thought and action, men of importance who are shouldering great respon- 
sibilities, if the courts can destroy your decisions, your Federation is 
destroyed. 

I believe in law and order and court procedure. No one has any more 
admiration for the judiciary than I have if they hold where they belong 
and do not attempt to chain the worker to his post. 

But the unfortunate part of it, the cruelty of the whole thing is this, 
our own people are now attempting to destroy us. I lived through the 
Danbury Hatters’ case in my early days as a delegate to this convention. 
I remember when Morrison, Mitchell and Gompers were sentenced because 
of their action by the Buck Stove & Range Company, because they were 
officers of the American Federation of Labor. I have seen those days. 
* I have stood in convention after convention in those days, when the 
Brewery Workers were the loudest opponents and condemned in the 
strongest language the procedure and abuse of the injunction. I have in 
my mind that great exponent of the principles of trade unionism, Louis 
Kemper, a Brewery Worker, denouncing the organizations of employers 
who attempted to strangle labor by the process of injunction. We won. 
We defeated our enemy employers, including the Danbury Hat Manufac- 
turers and the Buck Stove & Range Company. 

Then there was the Coronado case against the Miners; but in all those 
fights we were a unit, it was capital against the working man. In this 
fight it is an affiliated union coming in here, sitting in our midst and 
attempting to do the thing that money and capital attempted to do in the 
past—destroy this Federation by injuncion procedure. Don’t pass it over 
lightly. Some day those two factions, outside and inside, may come to- 
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gether. It is a pity that this division obtains. Labor has the greatest 
opportunity that the workers ever had in the history of our country. The 
C. I. O. claims three and one-half millions. The Federation has close to 
four million, so that there are between seven and a half and eight millions 
of organized workers in this country, five hundred thousand in the Rail- 
road Brotherhoods who are not in either body, making a total of nearly 
eight millions of people organized. A conservative estimate says that each 
of those workers control not less than four human beings. That makes a 
total of thirty-two million workers banded together for the common good 
of all, and it is a pity that such a division obtains, because labor has 
within its power, properly exercised, power to elect to office men who would 
legislate perhaps more thoroughly and fairly in the interests of the 
workers, also to clarify mystifying laws. 

But there is a greater danger even than that division, which 1 am 
not minimizing. That is the danger of the action of the Brewery Workers 
in proceeding to the courts, not only to destroy, if possible, our Interna- 
tional Union, but tying up our funds, mulcting the savings of thirty years, 
tying up the right of this Federation, in convention assembled, to make 
decisions by a substantial majority vote, which they believe are in the 
interests of all the workers or of the greater part of the workers, and 
then tying the hands of the President and Secretary and the other officers, 
preventing them from carrying out your decisions. 

Where will you be if they win this case? Don’t you think I have 
reason for fear as well as disgust sitting with these kind of men? You 
tell me they are not responsible. The executive officers of that interna- 
tional organization are responsible They can hide behind the cloak of the- 
general membership if they wish. Any executive officers in any union 
that play the game fair, their membership will follow them. 

Gentlemen, lest I say too much, which may be used as evidence against 
_ I finish by asking you to sustain the report of the committee on this 
subject. 

Chairman Woll: I shall not detain the convention long on this subject, 
although the subject warrants discussion of the many important questions 
involved. I wish only to say this, then, in behalf of the committee, that the 
subject of the controversy between the Teamsters and the Brewery Work- 
ers is not before the convention per se. No reconsideration has been ‘re- 
quested of the previous decisions reached by the Executive Council or by 
previous conventions on this matter of judisdictional conflict. 

Instead of the complainants having entered the convention of the 
American Federation of Labor they have entered the Federal courts in 
order to determine there the issues involved, praying and hoping there 
they might seek justice where they claim injustice has been done them here. 

The Executive Council reports upon this injunction proceeding. 
Whether the statements contained in the Executive Council’s report and 
the implications noted are accurate or not is a matter of divided opinion. 
We report purely upon the procedure followed, the injunction proceedings 
instituted, and your committee expresses keen regret that the complaining 
party, instead of re-entering the forum of the American Federation of 
Labor, elected to enter the forum of the Federal courts and there, by 
judicial processes, test the validity and the soundness and the justice of 
previous actions taken by us. 

We then urge, as we must of necessity urge, that this convention can 
only do, to direct the officers of the American Federation of Labor, if 
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forced to defend the rights of the American Federation of Labor in the 
courts, to do that to the utmost, hoping, however, that the complainant 
organization will see the grave implications involved in the course followed 
by it and that in good judgment and in the interests of the labor move- 
ment as a whole they will withdraw from that litigation and let us settle 
our quarrels from within. That is the report of the Executive Council. 
That is the report of your committee, and I cannot see how a discussion 
of the merits can in any way affect that part of the Council’s report or 
the committee’s recommendation, nor can I see how any delegate can do 
other than support the committee’s report, for to do otherwise would be 
to instruct the officers not to put in a defense against the charges urged 
against the American Federation of Labor. 


I wish that time would afford us an opportunity to discuss the issues 
involved in this litigation and that it might be discussed free from the 
influences of either of the two organizations involved in conflict, so that 
we might get the true merit of the picture without partisanship, without 
bias, or without any consideration influencing our judgment. 


I think the chairman of the Executive Council is correct. I think there 
is involved the fundamental question of whether we are a supreme body, 
a voluntary organization prescribing our own rules and regulations, or 
whether we shall import that conception of property right, that concep- 
tion of contractual obligations which no longer will leave us a free, dis- 
cursive and voluntary organization. 


As I say, the time is short. These issues are perhaps not germane. 
The appeal of your committee is that the organization having sought to 
enter into the Federal courts might review the dangers involved to the 
labor movement as a whole, and in good judgment withdraw that contest 
from the Federal courts, and perhaps by other means seek to obtain the 
objective desired by compromise, negotiation or otherwise. For what will 
it gain even though the court may rule in favor of this complainant if by 
so doing the whole fabric of organized relationships will have been fun- 
damentally changed in subsequent years? What is more, we will then 
have established review by the Federal courts of every action taken by 
our conventions, and no longer will we enjoy that freedom heretofore 
enjoyed by us. 

I speak without prejudice to either organization involved in this 
controversy. Men may differ as to what is right or wrong in these juris- 
dictional matters, but in this question of procedure I am sure that no 
one, removing whatever bias he may have on underlying causes, can see 
the righteousness of procedure of this character, which involves our or- 
ganization relationships, one to another, and our relationships to the 
courts. And now, with our contractual, our representative bargaining 
power controlled by government—and, mind you, I did not speak on the 
Wagner Labor Relations Act and the merits involved there—and you will 
undoubtedly be confronted with injunction cases there—we are reversing 
the whole policy we have been fighting against all these years, fighting 
against injunctions, and you are again rapidly mapping out a course of 
procedure where we voluntarily give power to the equity division of our 
courts to interfere with our free affairs. The issues are grave. I shall not 
go further. I urge the adoption of the committee’s report, and the com- 
mittee makes its recommendations without bias or prejudice. It is actuated 
solely by the legal] procedure involved. 
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(Continued from Page 3) 

Those delegates, however, were in the 
pitiful position of listening to the re- 
port of the Council and listening to 
the comments of the delegates, and for 
ten or eleven days nothing but humili- 
ation was heaped upon the represen- 
tatives of the Brewery Workers for 
their action in proceeding to court to 
set aside the will of the conventions 
of the Federation, and mainly for re- 
fusing to carry out the decisions of 
the Conventions, which granted jur- 
isdiction over all truck drivers and 
helpers employed in breweries to the 
International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters. On another page the defense 
of the International Union, by Gen- 
eral President Tobin, on this ques- 
tion appears. We commend it to your 
consideration. 

We might state that all the present 
Executive Officers and Council mem- 
bers were re-elected, amongst them 
the President of your International 
Union as Niuth Vice-President of the 
American Federation of Labor. Our 
organization was also honored by hav- 
ing elected as a representative to the 
British Trades Union Congress the 
International President, Daniel J. 
Tobin, who will, if it is possible for 
him to attend, represent the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor next Septem- 
ber in the British Trades Union Con- 
gress. There was no opposition to 
President Tobin. His election was 
unanimous. As a matter of fact, any 
delegate the Teamsters’ Union se- 
lected could have been elected; and 
this is not said in a spirit of boasting 
but in a spirit of truth, and the state- 
ment is made only to prove the stand- 
ing of our International Union 
amongst the officials of the Labor 
Movement attending the Convention. 
Might I also state that our Interna- 
tional Union had the second largest 
vote in the Convention, having about 
2,200 votes, and next year if we keep 
on gaining as we are we will perhaps 
have a much higher vote in the Fed- 
eration Convention. 


Might we also state for your infor- 


mation that one of the most inspiring 
addresses delivered in the Convention 
was that of John F. Dore, Mayor of 
Seattle. We cannot publish all of his 
splendid address but he repeatedly 
stated that were it not for the Team- 
sters’ International Union on the 
western coast Harry Bridges and the 
Communists, as well as the C. I. O., 
would have swept the coast up and 
down and destroyed the Federation 
and its affiliated organizations, with 
perhaps the exception of the Building 
Trades and some of the printing 
trades unions. It was exceptionally 
pleasing and gratifying to your dele- 
gates to have one of the important 
men in public life, the Mayor of a 
great city, without any hesitation, 
make the above statement, and the 
Convention received the statement 
with applause and _ gratefulness. 
Many expressions of goodwill were 
extended to your representatives by 
the heads of several unions, for the 
aid and assistance rendered to them 
by our local unions in many places 
throughout the nation, but especially 
on the western coast. We are on the 
battle front of the Labor Movement, 
as you know. We touch every trade 
and calling, and while we desire to be 
helpful as much as possible, we can- 
not risk our own safety by going too 
far with organizations who sometimes 
do not do as much as they should to 
protect their own membership. 

We cannot close this report with- 
out stating that our local union rep- 
resentatives and our Joint Council in 
Denver did everything in their power 
to make our visit to the City of Den- 
ver pleasant and happy. On Sunday, 
October 10, cars were at our hotel 
door to take our delegates and visitors 
on an all-day trip up through the 
mountains, where we had not only a 
most pleasant outing but entertain- 
ment, at an altitude of nearly two 
miles above sea level, where our local 
men, I repeat, made us wish we could 
stay longer by their honest, sincere 
and warm welcome. On our return we 
stopped at Lookout Mountain and vis- 
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ited the grave and monument to Wil- 
liam Cody, commonly known as Buf- 
falo Bill. On this beautiful spot, per- 
haps the most scenic and impressive 
in the United States, you could see for 
miles and miles the vast, beautiful 
State of Colorado. You also felt 
amongst those great surroundings 
your own insignificance. Some say it 
is Nature; others say it is God’s work; 
but we say Nature is God, and the 
humbleness of man amongst those 
beautiful hills and mountains cannot 
be denied. You felt as a drop of rain 
in the ocean, in the midst of this wild, 
natural, exquisite scenery. We at- 
tended the meetings of our local 
unions and Joint Council and gave to 
our boys in Denver all the help and 
information we could. 

Might we also add that we were 
deeply impressed with the number of 
our representatives from many local 
unions throughout the country who 
visited the Convention with their 
wives, for the purpose of obtaining 
the valuable information and educa- 
tion which can be obtained at such a 
gathering. The largest gathering of 
representatives of any organization 
in the Federation was the representa- 
tives of the Teamsters’ Unions. We 
hope and trust those representatives 
returned to their homes fully im- 
pressed with the importance of the 
Labor Movement and especially with 
the importance of our own Interna- 
tional Union. We might sum up the 
whole situation by saying that in our 
judgment it was a most successful 
convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, and laid the foundation 
for perhaps a better understanding 
which may lead finally to a merging of 
the two groups or divisions now in the 
Labor ranks. 

Four of your delegates attended the 
Building Trades Convention and 
President Tobin was elected as Sev- 
enth Vice-President of the Building 
Trades Department, a position he did 
not seek and accepted only in the in- 
terest of harmony and in order to be 


as helpful as possible. In addition to 
the fact that he desires to protect the 
jurisdiction and the other interests 
of our International Union. 


We thank you for the confidence you 
have reposed in us and assure you 
we did everything in our power to 
properly represent our International 
Union. Respectfully submitted, 


DANIEL J. TOBIN, 
THOMAS L. HUGHEs, 
JOHN M. GILLESPIE, 
JOHN O’ROURKE, 
GEORGE WILSON, 
FRANK W. BREWSTER. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


Washington, D. C., 
October 24, 1937. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


About December 1, the Union Label Trades 
Department intends to start a campaign for 
the Union Label, Shop Card and Button. The 
objective of this drive is to urge all consum- 
ers to buy Union Label Christmas gifts as 
well as to patronize union services. 

From experience we have found that after 
a Union Label campaign, there is an in- 
creased demand for union-made products 
but the merchants do not have a supply on 
hand. In order to be fair with the mer- 
chants, we believe it would be a good plan 
for your Central Labor Body to send a letter 
to each merchant in your city, urging them 
to stock up with union label goods. Enclosed 
is a suggestion which may be used as a form 
for your letter. This is only a suggestion, as 
your familiarity with local conditions should 
enable you to write a much more satisfactory 
letter. 

While the Union Label Trades Depart- 
ment desires to have the buying public pur- 
chase union-made goods throughout the en- 
tire year, we feel that if we could start a 
drive during the month of December, it 
would educate the consumer as to union- 
made goods and they would form the habit 
of buying such goods. 

We shall greatly appreciate your co-opera- 
tion in this matter. We feel confident that it 
will be a great help to labor unions and, also, 
a great encouragement to those manufac- 
turers who recognize collective bert ag 
and have the right to display the union label. 


Fraternally yours, 
I. M. ORNBURN, 


Resohany Seana 
Union Label Trades Dept. 
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T IS a certainty that no injury can result from the meeting of the com- 

mittees of both sides. It can never result in anything but good to have 

men who disagree with each other sit around, lay their cards on the table 
and speak plainly, man to man, with one another. 


'HE committee representing the American Federation of Labor is com- 

posed of George M. Harrison of the Railway Clerks, Matthew Woll of 
the Photo Engravers, and G. M. Bugniazet, Electrical Workers. These men 
will report back to the Executive Council and to the International Unions 
and the. Executive Council will be empowered to reach an understanding 
which shall be submitted undoubtedly to a gathering of National and Inter- 
national officers for their approval. It may take three months, six months or 
a year to reach an agreement. It may take longer, but we feel that we have 
made progress by having both sides come together in conference. One thing 
must be considered, that the efforts and energy that both sides are now 
using or burning up in attacking each other, in hating each other and in 
calling names to one another could and would bring better results if 
employed in the organizing of unorganized labor and were both groups 
working under one banner in the Labor Movement, determined to help 
each other instead of injuring each other. 


TTF 
HE International Union will not answer letters coming from individual 
members. 
TOF 
HE International Union will not recognize a request coming from an 


individual member to place his name on our mailing list. All such re- 
quests must come from the Secretary of the local union. 


OFF 


HE secretaries of local unions should try and keep us informed as to the 

changes of address of their members or they should let us know when 
their members die, so that we will take their names off the mailing list. 
Also when members leave the organization or are expelled or taken from 
the books of the local union. Our monthly Journal costs a lot of money 
and we do not want it to be mailed to those that are not entitled to it. 


"Oe FT 


HE Convention of the American Federation of Labor was perhaps one of 

the most interesting ever held. The combined membership of the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor is now about three and one-half million, and the 
membership of the C. I. O. unions is about three million, according to 
their statements. This makes a total of six and one-half million, with 
another half million in the railroad brotherhoods, which are not connected 
with either organization named above, making a total of nearly seven 
million organized workers. This is the largest number of organized workers 
in any country in the world and it is by far the largest number ever 
organized in the United States and Canada. 
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Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 


The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . 1.00 a pair 
Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 


7. 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 
THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 


2 } 
222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA ; 
¢ r ~ eS 
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